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ABSTRACT 

Black people constitute the second largest racial 
group in the United States. The population grew by 17 percent between 
1970 and 1980. This booklet provides the following types of 
information about black Americans: (1) population trends; (2) 
residence patterns; (3) economic status; (4) employment status; (5) 
home ownership; (6) voting potential; (7) education; (8) military 
service; (9) life expectancy; and (10) family composition. The 
statistical information is presented in 20 charts and graphs. 
Thirty-four photographs are included. (VM) 
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Who are we. . . 

We are the Black people of the United States, the nation's 
second largest racial group. The 1980 census counted 26.5 
million of us, an increase of nearly 4 million from the 1 970 
census. Our population grew by 1 7 percent between 1 970 
and 1980, bringing our proportion of the U.S. population 

to nearly 1 2 percent: 

• We are largely an urban people; most of us live 

in cities and in large metropolitan areas . . . 

• We are going to school in greater numbers than 

ever before . . , 

• We are holding better jobs . . . 
• Our voting age population has increased to 16 million . . . 

• We are living longer. . . 



• And more of us are becoming homeowners . 



Percent of Black Population: 
1980 



There are more of us. • . 



Under 18 




Percent 



In 1 790, when the first census was taken, we numbered about 760,000 and 
represented about 19 percent of the U.S. population. By the start of the Civil 
War in I860, our numbers had increased to 4,4 million but our percentage 
of the U.S. total diopped to 14.1 percent. Most of us were slaves, only 
488,000 were counted as "freemen." 

By 1900, our population had doubled over the I860 figure, reaching 8.8 
million. We passed the 1 5 million mark in 1950, and the census counted 
22.6 million of us in 1970. By 1985, we numbered 28.2 million. 
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DIstrfbutfon of Black Population by 
A/letropolltan and Nonmetro- 
polltan Residence: 1970 and 1980 
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Where we live . . • 

Though we live in all regions of the country, our roots are distinctly 
Southern. In 1910, about 90 percent of our population lived in the South. 
But fueled by a desire for better job opportunities and living conditions, we 
began leaving the South in large numbers. In the 1940 decade alone, about 
1.6 million more of us left the South than moved there. However, during the 
last half of the 1970s, spurred by improved opportunities in the region, 
more of us moved back to the South than moved out. Today, just over half 
of all Blacks live in the South. 
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Our movement from the rural South to the Industnal North was one of this 
country's greatest migrations. It brought enormous changes in our lifestyles; 
in a 40 year span (I9I0 to 1950) our migration patterns transformed our 
population from a majority rural to a majority urban people. Also fewer of 
us live on farms. In 1920, nearly one-half of us, or about 5 million, lived on 
farms. Today, our Black farm population numbers fewer than 200,000, less 
than I percent of our total. 

. . . Into the cities 

About 60 percent of us lived in central cities of metropolitan areas in 1980. 
We moved to these places in search of better job opportunities. Some of us 
were able to improve our lifestyles. Many of us prospered and sent back 
"down home" for relatives and friends. 

In 1980, of the 100 cities with the largest Black population, 17 cities had 
Black populations of 50 percent or more. We make up about 70 percent of 
the total population of Washington, D.C., the nation's capital. But the city 
with the highest proportion of Blacks Is East St. Louis, Illinois; almost 96 per- 
cent of its residents are Black. 

Twenty-eight cities had Black populations that exceeded 100,000. New 
York had the largest Black population (1,784,337). Second largest was 
Chicago (1,197,000), followed by Detroit (758,939), Philadelphia (638,878), 
and Los Angeles (505,210). 
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. . . And we are spreading out 

Recently, more of us began moving from the city to the suburbs. Our 
population residing in suburbs grew by 43 percent between 1970 and 1980. 
Still, we make up only 6 percent of the nation's suburban population. 



Our state totals are growing, too. . . 

We live in every state, ranging from about 1,000 in Vermont to 2.4 million in 
New York. Overall, 12 states had a Black population of one million or more 
in 1980, an increase of three states (Michigan, Ohio, and Virginia) over 1970. 




How much money do we make?. . . 

In 1 984, our median family money income was S 1 5,430. In other words, 
half of our families received more and half received less than $ 1 5,430. 
Twenty-nine percent of our famWes had incomes of $25,000 or more in 
1984, whereas more than half of White families were in this income 
category. Our median income was highest for those of us who lived in the 
West ($19,210) and lowest for those of us Tes\6\nq in the South ($14,860) 
and Midwest ($14,370). 

After adjusting for inflation, the median income of Black famWes in 
1984 was not significantly different from 1980—$ 1 5,430 versus $1 5,980. 

Black family median income was 56 percent of White family income in 
1984. Stated another way, for every $100 a White family received, a Black 
family received $56. 

One reason that our median incomes for families has not improved is 
partly because of the high proportion of our families with a female 
householder with no husband present, and the low incomes received by 
these families. 
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In 1 985, 44 percent of Black families were maintained by women alone com 
pared with only 1 3 percent of White families. The 1984 median income for 
Black families maintained by women was only S8,650, 37 percent of the 
median of Black married-couple families (523,420). In White husband-wife 
families, the median income was $30,060 and S 1 5, 1 30 for families 
maintained by women with no husband present. 

. . .And more poverty 

We made significant progress in several areas during the past decade, but 
inflation and a periodically recessionary economy caused many of us to slip 
below the poverty level. 

• The number of Black persons below the poverty line rose from 8.6 million 
in 1980 to 9.5 million in 1984. Among Whites, 23.0 million were poor in 
1984. 

• The Black poverty rate was 33.8 percent in 1984, not significantly dif- 
ferent from the 1980 rate of 32.5 percent. The poverty rate for Whites 
was 1 1.5 percent in 1984. 

• About 31 percent or 2.1 million of all Black families had money incomes 
below the poverty level in 1984. 

• Black female householders accounted for 73 percent of all poor Black 
families in 1984. 

The federally defined poverty level, does not include noncash benefits such 
as housing, food and medical assistance. 




Looking for a Job. . .difficult times for some. . . 

Unemployment remains one of our most serious problems. Our numbers 
employed grew by about 2 million during the past decade (1974-1984), but 
at the same time many of us were looking for jobs. 

In 1974, our unemployment rate was about twice the rate of Whites 
(10.5 percent versus 5.0 percent). Ten years later (1984), our unemployment 
rate was more than two times that of Whites— 1 5.9 percent compared with 
6.5 percent. 

Finu'ing a job has been especially difficult for our teenagers. For exam- 
ple, in 1974, one-third of our teens were looking for work. A depressed job 
market for Black teens pushed this figure to more than 40 percent in 1984. 



Where we work... 



In 1980, Vhere were 9.3 million of us employed. Though many of us have 
moved into better paying jobs, our representation in the professions, and 
son^e hi^h-skilled jobs is still small. For instance, we comprised only 7 per- 
cent or all professionals and 8 percent of all technicians and relcired support 
workers in 1980. 

We are still heavily concentrated in certain jobs. For example. Blacks ac- 
counted for more than half (54 percent) of private household cleaners and 
servants and about one-fourth of all postal clerks, and of all nursing aids, 
orderlies, and attendants. 

There has been improvement in many areas. For example, the number of 
Black airplane pilots and navigators jumped from 77 in 1970 to 678 in 1980. 
Between 1970 and 1980, the number of Black judges rose from 297 to 1,683. 
Also noteworthy is the increase In the ranks of Black lawyers, their numbers 
moved from 3,406 to 13,594 during the 1970s. In 1980, Black women com- 
prised almost one-third of all Black lawyers in the country. 
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Selected OccuiMtions by Race and Sex: 1980 
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We're in business, too . 



The last survey of minority-owned businesses conduaed in 1982 showed 
that we owned and operated 339,239 firms With gross sales and receipts of 
$12.4 billion. Most were concentrated in the retail and service trades. 
California had the largest number of Black-owned firms; Texas was second. 




A giance at some businesses we own and operate . . . 
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in 1982, 95 percent of our businesses were operated as sole proprietorships 
and 1 1 percent had paid employees. Nearly half (47 percent) of all Black firms 
; gross receipts of less than $5,000 annually. 
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Black Homeowners: 1970 and 1980 
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We're buying more homes. • • 

More of us became homeowners during the 1970s. The number of homes 
we owned increased from 2.6 million in 1970 to 37 million in 1980. 

By 1980, 44 percent of us lived in homes we either owned or were buying. 
That is up from 1970 when 42 percent of us owned our homes. 

The median value of our homes in 1 980 was 527,200 compared with $48,600 
for White homeowners. 



We have the vote potential. • .and we're using it. • . 

We have begun to realize the importance and influence of the vote. In the 
November 1 984 Presidential eleaion, the Black voter registration rate of 66 per- 
cent matched previous highs recorded in 1968 and 1972, and the actual 
turnoui: rate of 56 percent was the highest since 1968 (58 percent). A total 
of 12.2 million Blacks reported being registered and 10.3 million said they 
voted in 1984 compcii -d with 9.8 million and 8.3 million in 1980. 

Young Blacks under 25 made the most dramatic gains in 1984, Increasing 
12 percentage points over 1980 in registration and 10 points in turnout, 
both highs since the voting age was lowered to IS years. In 1980, the under 
25 Black registration was 41.3 percent and turnout 30,1 percent. 

We have elected big city .mayors, state lawmakers, and increased our rep- 
resentation in Congress. Our increased political power has resulted in the eleaion 
of more than 6,000 Blacks to elective offices nationwide. 
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Black Elected Officials: i980 and 1984 
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Percent High School 
Graduates for Persons 25 to 34 
Years Old by Race: 1970 and 1983 




We're better educated ... 

» 

We continue to place a high value on education. Today, we are better educated 
and more of us are staying in school. For instance, tl le proportion of high school 
dropouts for Blacks 16 to 19 years old declined from 22 percent in 1970 to 
12 percent in 1983. 

There has also been improvement in our educational attainment. The pro- 
portion of Blacks 25 years and over completing high school rose from 34 
percent in 1970 to 57 percent in 1983. For Blacks 25 to 34 years old, 79 per- 
cent had completed high school in 1983 compared with 53 percent in 1970. 
The comparable figures for Whites were 87 and 76 percent for those years. 

And in college . . . 

In 1983, 1.1 million of us were enrolled in college, double the number in 1970. 
We represented 10 percent of the college population between the ages of 
18 and 34 in 1983 and Black women in college (605,000) outnumbered Black 
men (497,000). 

. . .And into the military 

More of us are choosing military service. The number of Blacks serving in the 
Armea Forces rose sharply during tne past decade. About 41 5,000 Blacks were 
in the Armed Forces in 1982 compared with 257,000 in 1972. We increased 
our proportion from about 1 1 percent of the total in 1972 to almost 20 per- 
cent in 1982. 

In 1981, about 90 percent of us who entered the military for the first time 
were high school graduates. And our proportion of Black officers rose from 
about 2 percent of the total in 1972 to almost 6 percent in 1982. 




We're living longer. . . 

Our life expectancy has .mproved significantly s'nce 1970. The average life 
expectancy for a newborn Black baby in 1970 was 64 years compared with 
72 years for a White baby. By 1982, our life expectancy averaged 69 years 
(65 years for men and 74 years for women), about 6 years less than Whites. 

Deaths from cancer and heart disease are still unusually high among Blacks, 
accounting for about half of Black deaths in 1982. 
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Changing famiiy composition . . . 

Our families are not as large as they used to be, more of us are living alone, 
and more of our marriages are being dissolved through divorce and separation. 
Even so, the number of Black families increased from 4.9 million in 1970 to 
6.5 million in 1983. 
There were other findings for 1983; 

• Our separation and divorce rates were highest among all raaal groups. 

• About one-third of Black women who maintained families had never 
been married. 

• More than half of Black children lived in one-parent homes. 

Husband and wife: still the majority. . . 

Even though profound changes have occurred in our families, more than half 
(53 percent) of Black families were still maintained by married couples in 1983. 
But the proportion has declined from the 1970 level of 68 percent. Increased 
separation and divorce were part of a national trend during the late 70s. 

We're on the move. . . 



The road ahead will be challenging. We've made progress over the past decade— 
in housing, occupational mobility, education, the number of elected officials, 
voter registration and turnout, and health care. But the setbacks related to 
economic conditions were serious. They are reflected in increased unemploy- 
ment, the rise in one-parent families, and a growing poverty population. 

But we are a resilient people, with resources yet to be developed and utilized. 
We are a talented, creative, dynamic, and positive people. And we are pre- 
pared to face challenges of the future with continued optimism and dedication. 
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